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stands gazing at the heavens. Among a people with, this turn of nrind new worships and new sects have incessantly arisen. Now it appears that a religious body with some distinct object of worship, or singular rule of devotion, has usually (though not invariably) come to split off into a separate group, which, though based upon a common religion, constructs itself upon the plan of a tribe. The common faith or worship forms the outer circle, which has gradually shut off a sect not only from intermarriage but even from eating with outsiders ; while inside this circumference the regular circles of consanguinity have established themselves independently, just as families settle and expand within the pale of a half-grown tribe. Each body of proselytes from different tribes and castes has preserved its identity as a distinct stock keeping up the fundamental prohibition against marriage within the particular group of common descent. But with some other group of the sect it is essential to marry ; and thus in the course of time lias been reproduced upon a basis of common belief or worship the original circle of a tribe/beyond which it is impossible to contract a legitimate marriage. Where the sect has hardened into a caste, it is quite impossible for any one to marry beyond it; but where the sect is of recent formation, difference of religious belief is not so absolute a bar; and under the jurisdiction of English law there is a growing tendency toward disregarding the impediment; at any rate the courts are inclined to discourage it. It seems certain, for example, that two or three generations ago the Sikhs, who are a religious sect by origin, only intermarried with Sikhs; but they are now known to marry often with others who, VOL. I.                             N